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effective cost and this, together with the smaller cost of electrical
energy when derived from water-power, has made it cheaper fa        i: some cases to use "white coal" instead of black, in the furnace.
In comparing the supplies and prices of coal and electrical energy;, it should be remembered that one ton of good coal produces as much heat as 1.33 h.p. years of electrical energy, but that the el-ficiency of the electrical furnace is from 2 to 30 times as great ^s the efficiency of ordinary metallurgical furnaces, so that an dec-trical horse-power year will produce as much effective heat as
several tons of coal.   The figures for different operations are grral         jp
in Chapter III, Table II.                                                                       |
The world's production of coal at the present time is about        f
one thousand million tons a year, and is steadily increasing.   The         |
electric furnace draws its energy mainly from water-powers.   The        |
water-powers of the world that have already been utilized are very        |
small in comparison with the present coal output, having in aU         |
only about i per cent, of the heating power of the latter.                        !
In view of the fact that coal mining is a long-established industry,         I
while the electrification of water-powers is only of recent growth, It         |
is reasonable to suppose that the latter will increase more quickly         f
than the former.   In both cases there are limits, however; the coal  /     I
mines will ultimately all be discovered and worked out to a depth         I
at which the cost becomes almost prohibitive, while on the other         I
hand the water-powers will all be developed, leaving only those         I
that are too expensive to utilize.   When these limits are reached         f
the coal supply will have sunk to a small proportion of the amount       : * needed for heating and power, but the water-powers will contktie
to give a steady supply of power for all time with only maintenance        1
and interest charges.                                                                              f
The exhaustion of coal supplies may not be reached for hiwJi^dt   ; {   |
or thousands of years, but if the development of the mines process,         f
as at present, at increasing rates, their practical depletion may I®    ;     I
less distant than now appears probable.   In any case it seejooft         | likely that as coal can only be used once, while water-power isxtiish *       f
tinuaUy replenished, the latter may be  expected ultimately i(l     :    I largely replace the former for motive power and to some exitM&'••W,l;'J
for furnace work.                    .                          .                             '   '   !.;''^|;
The present age, especially on this continent, is one of the bag*     ;    |
baric use of the mineral assets such as coal and ore.   As the popi*   > 1   I lation increases and the development of mines is pushed to limit, the increasing scarcity both of the ore and of the fuel tothan it has for the
